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COIN TO COMMEMORATE LOUISIANA PURCHASE 


TUESDAY, MARCH 3, 1953 


Hovse or Representatives, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
Washington. D.C. 

The committee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to call, Hon. Jesse P. 
Woleott (chairman presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Wolcott, Talle, Kilburn, Widnall, Betts, George, 
Mumma, McVey, Merrill, Oakman, Hiestand, Stringfellow, Spence, 
Brown, Patman, Multer, Addonizio, Dollinger, Bolling, Barrett, and 
O'Hara. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

We meet this morning for consideration of two bills, H. R. 2523 
and H. R. 1917, introduced by our colleagues, Mr. Curtis, of Missouri, 
and Mr. Boggs, of Louisiana, respectively. 

These bills would authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces to com- 
memorate the Louisiana Purchase. 

(The bills referred to are as follows:) 


(H. R. 1917, 83d Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces to commemorate the sesquicentennial 
of the Louisiana Purchase 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That, to commemorate the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the Louisiana Purchase, there shall be coined by the 
Director of the Mint not to exceed five million silver 50-cent pieces of standard 
size, weight, and fineness and of a special appropriate design to be fixed by 
the Director of the Mint, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury; 
but the United States shall not be subject to the expense of making the models 
for master dies or other preparations for this coinage. 

Sec. 2. The coins herein authorized shall be issued at par, and only upon 
the request of the Louisiana Purchase One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary 
Association, 

Sec. 3. Such coins may be disposed of at par or at a premium by banks or trust 
companies selected by the Louisiana Purchase One Hundred and Fiftieth Anni 
versary Association, and all proceeds therefrom shall be used for the purposes 
of such association. 

Sec. 4. All laws now in force relating to the subsidiary silver coins of the 
United States and the coining or striking of the same; regulating and guarding 
the process of coinage; providing for the purchase of material, and for the 
transportation, distribution, and redemption of the coins; for the prevention 
of debasement or counterfeiting; for security of the coin; or for any other pur- 
poses, whether said laws are penal or otherwise, shall, so far as applicable, 
apply to the coinage herein directed. 

Sec. 5. The coins authorized herein shall be issued in such numbers, and at 
such times as shall be requested by the Louisiana Purchase One Hundred and 
Fiftieth Anniversary Association and upon payment to the United States of 
the face value of such coins: Provided, That none of such coins shall be issued 
after the expiration of the five-year period immediately following the enactment 
of this Act. 
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[H. R. 2523, 883d Cong., Ist sess. ] 


A BILL To authorize the coinage of special S0-cent pieces in commemoration of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the purchase of the Louisiana Territory from France 
by President Jefferson in 1803 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to coin special 50-cent pieces of standard size, weight, 
and composition in commemoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the purchase of the Louisiana Territory from France by President Jefferson 
in 1808. Such coins shall be coined in such numbers and in such design as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may deem appropriate, and shall be legal tender 
to the amount of their face value, 

Sec. 2. All laws in force on the date of the enactment of this Act, whether 
penal or otherwise, relating to the subsidiary silver coins of the United States 
and the coining or striking thereof, regulating and guarding the process of 
coinage, providing for the purchase of material and for the transportation, 
distribution, and redemption of coins, providing for the prevention of debasement 
or counterfeiting and for the security of the coin, or otherwise relating to 
coinage, shall, insofar as they are applicable, apply to the coinage herein 
authorized, 

The Cuamman. Mr. Curtis, are you ready to proceed? You muy 
proceed in any manner you see fit. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sim: Mr. Chairman. 

Phe CHarrMan. Have you and Mr. Boggs come to any agreement as 
to who shall precede whom? 

Mr. Bocas. T think you have done it just right, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. All right. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Curtis. IT might state we are in complete accord on this matter 
and with full understanding because the people in Louisiana and sur- 
rounding States have gone ahead and laid a lot of plans and the people 
centered, you might say, in St. Louis, Mo., the Missouri Historical 
Society have done likewise. 

I am not going to take much time testifying myself because T have 
Mr. Semsrott from St. Louis, who represents that group, and he can 
best explain to the committee the work that has been done to point 
out that this is quite a celebration they have in mind. 

I know that Congressman Boggs has done the same from his group 
in Louisiana. SoT willend with that brief statement. However, the 
committee wants to proceed. Probably Congressman Boggs. And 
then IT will have the gentlemen who really know about this testify 
and answer questions. 

The Cuatmman. All right, s 

Mr. Boggs, would vou care to make a preliminary statement ? 

Mr. Boaes. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cratrman. We are very happy to have you come before the 
committee. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HALE BOGGS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. Bocas. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. [ am very 
happy to be back. T note since T left there have been a lot of pro- 
motions in the committee. T see my old friend Henry Talle sitting 
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up practically by the chairman. Clarence Kilburn used to sit way 
back here when IT was on the committee. Of course, that used to be 
ny seat, too, As a matter of tact, [ was reminiscing a little bit, Mr. 
Chairman. Twas looking up at the portrait of our former chairman, 
Mr. Steagall. [remembered the day we unveiled that. 

I was the newest member of the committee and I had the honor to 
pull the rope and unveil the portrait. 

Mr. Parman. May I interrupt you there to say that I doubt if a 
more distinguished crowd has ever assembled than at that time. 
There were the two joint authors of the Federal Reserve Act, Senator 
Robert L. Owen and Carter Glass, Hon. Jesse Jones, Secretary of 
Commerce; Leo T. Crowley, Chairman of the FDIC; Preston Delano, 
Comptroller of the Currency: and Marriner S. Eecles, Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. The biggest 
people, I guess, in Washington or in the Nation were here at that 
time, at the unveiling of this portrait of our chairman, Henry Stea 


gall. The proceedings were taken down. ‘They were exactly 1 hour 
long. They were recorded. And we gave each member a record. — I 


still have mine. We listen to it often. It is real interesting. 

Mr. Boges. Mr. Chairman, I tell you frankly, | think IT made a mis- 
take getting off this committee. T would be right next to Mr. Patman. 

Mr. Brown. We sent you over to Ways and Means Committee be 
cause we thought vou were going to reduce taxes. 

Mr. Boges. Well, I voted to reduce taxes this vear, but the bill 
doesn't seem to be able to get out of the committee. 

Mr. Brown. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Mr. Chairman, may [make an off-the-record coniment 4 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Boges, Mr. Chairman, it is very pleasant to be before this dis- 
tinguished committee. | greatly enjoyed serving on the committee, 
and T served under your chairmanship. 

Mr. TALLE, Now | will Say for the record that if is a rep] pleasure 
to have the handsome gentleman from Louisiana here. 

Mr. Boges. Well, the gentleman now embarrasses me, but it is good 
to be back. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation which we are seeking, I believe, is 
thoroughly justified under the policy of the committee which we 
adopted when I was a member of the committee. As I recall that 
policy, it was determined that thereafter commemorative coins would 
be limited to great historical events commemorating the centennial 
or sesquicentennial or bicentennial, and so on, of the admission of the 
States to the Union, or other great historic events in the history of 
our country. 

Certainly the purchase of Louisiana by President Jefferson ranks 
with the great events in the history of America. 

Asa matter of fact, some historians have said that there were prob- 
ably only two greater events in the history of our country, the war 
for independence, the Revolutionary War, and the adoption of the 
American Constitution. 

So I feel that the sesquicentennial this year, 1953, of the purchase 
and the acquisition of the great Louisiana Territory is deserving of 
the attention of this body. 
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Incidentally, I have before me a list of the various events which 
have been commemorated by the issuance of special coins in the last 
20 years. I see among them the centennial of the independence of 
Texas, the Maryland tercentennial, the Arkansas centennial, the Con- 
necticut tercentennial, New York sesquicentennial, California Pacific 
International Exposition, 150th anniversary of sesquicentennial of 
the founding of the capital of South Carolina—I am just picking out 
these historic events—and the centennial of Wisconsin, 250th anni- 
versary of the founding of Albany, N. Y., the 75th anniversary of the 
Battle of Gettysburg, and one marking the opening of the San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Bay Bridge. 

There were others: 300th anniversary of the original settlement at 
Norfolk, Va., and, of course, the last one was the Booker T. Washing- 
ton coin, which I think was amended a little while back to include 
George Washington Carver. 

The sesquicentennial of the Louisiana Purchase has already been 
recognized by the Congress. In the last session, 2d session of the 82d 
Congress, the Congress passed House Joint Resolution 108. Among 
other things, that bill stated that— 

Whereas 1953 is the sesquicentennial anniversary of the Louisiana Purchase, 
which united the United States and started them on the way to becoming a world 
power, and this purehase was negotiated and consummated in New Orleans, 
capital of the Territory, and the business, social, cultural, and intellectual center 
of the South, therefore, now be it resolved 


and Congress goes on to recognize the significance of this occasion. 

It is planned by our group to have quite a celebration. Among 
other things, the fall date corresponding with the historic date, 
when the territory was actually transferred from—back from Spain 
to France, from France to the United States—because the transfer 
from Spain to France in 1800, the Treaty of San Ildefonso, I believe 
it was, Was not consummated until Livingston and Madison had actu- 
ally consummated the treaty with Talleyrand and Napoleon, trans- 
ferring the territory to the United States of America. 

The Cuatrman. Wasn’t that Monroe? You said Madison. 

Mr. Boces. Monroe; that is right. Coincidental with that, we plan 
to have-—— 

The Cuatrman. Just to show you that I remember history. 

Mr. Bocas. Yes. Iam very much impressed, Mr. Chairman. But 
I shouldn’t be, because I know your wealth of information. 

We plan to have the President of the French Republic and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower there at a ceremony reenacting this great event in 
the history of America. The President of the United States has 
already given his assent and will be there. Admiral Ryan, who rep- 
resents our group, can tell—I guess he knows whether or not the 
President of France is going to be here. 

Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to take too much of the time of the 
committee, but I was very much interested in reading the debate 
in the Senate and the House, which took place at the time that this 
treaty was presented to Congress. The treaty was ratified, and then 
the question arose of providing $15 million for carrying out the terms 
of the treaty. 

Some of you gentlemen who live in some of the States which made 
up the original Louisiana Territory might be interested in what 
some of the distinguished Members of the other body had to say about 
it at that time. 
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One of them, Senator White, had this to say, and I think it is 
probably interesting enough to read it to the committee. He said: 

But as to Louisiana, this new, immense, unbounded world, if it should ever 
be incorporated into this Union, which I have no idea can ever be done but by 
altering the Constitution, I believe it will be the greatest curse that could at 
present befall us. It may be productive of innumerable evils and especially one 
that I fear even to look upon. Gentlemen, on all sides, with very few exceptions, 
agree that the settlement of this country will be highly injurious and dangerous 
to the United States. 

And then he goes on to say that the best thing to do— 
would be to keep it a howling wilderness, and I do say that under existing 
circumstances, even supposing that this extent of territory was a desirable 
acquisition, $15 million was a most enormous sum to give. 

Mr. Brown. That was about 3 cents an acre, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Boaes. I read somewhere it was about 4 cents an acre. But I 
was also interested—and this will be the last one I will read, because 
all of this is quite interesting. 

In reply thereto, Senator Jackson had this to say. He said: 

Sir, I will agree with the honorable gentleman, Mr. White, that it will be as 
impossible to prevent fish in the water from swimming as to prevent the dis 
tressed of every country from flying to this asylum of the oppressed of the human 
race. They will come from the ambitious and distracted states of Europe to 
our mild and happy Government if they commit themselves to the mercy of the 
ocean or on a few planks nailed together. In a century, sir, we shall be well 
populated and prepared to extend our settlements and the world of itself wili 
present itself to our approaches, and instead of the description given it by the 
honorable gentleman of making it a howling wilderness, where no civilized 
foot shall ever tread, if we could return at the proper period, we should find it 
the seat of science and civilization. 

I think the gentleman was a very good prophet, and I trust that the 
Congress this year will recognize the great historical significance of 
this event in American development and authorize the issuance of 
this coin. 

Now, we have planned a great many events in Louisiana and we 
hope that you gentlemen can participate in some of them. 

Mr. Srence. You might mention the fact that the profound phi- 
losophy that negotiated that was the founder of the Democratic Party. 

Mr. Boces. Well, that is certainly true, Mr. Chairman. But I 
want to keep this on a rather nonpartisan basis. President Eisen- 
hower is going down there. 

Mr. Tati. Mr. Chairman, perhaps it may be appropriate for me 
to point out that the State of Lowa was the first free State to be carved 
out of the Louisiana Purchase. 

Mr. Boces. Well, that is right, and I would expect your sympathetic 
consideration. 

Mr. Parman. How many States have been carved out of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase? 

Mr. Bocas. Well 

Mr. Parman. In whole or in part. Now, Texas 

Mr. Boeas. Mr. Patman, there has always been a lot of discussion 
about what the real bounds of the Louisiana Purchase were, but 
from what I can find out parts of 17 States have been carved out of 
the Louisiana Purchase, and, of course, some of them were completely 
‘carved out of the Louisiana Purchase. 

Mr. Parman. It hits Texas there, just a small bit in the north. 
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Mr. Bocas. You know, the interesting thing about it was, there 
was always some dispute about boundaries. I went back and read 
these various treaties, the treaty of 1762, 1 think it was, whereby 
France transferred to Spain whatever France owned, and then the 
treaty of 1800, whereby Spain retransferred to France, again described 
it as What France had transferred to Spain, and to really ascertain 
the boundaries I guess you have to go back to the proclamation of 
LaSalle, about sixteen-something-or-other, when he— 

Mr. Brown. | would like to ask one question: When the United 
States purchased Louisiana, did it purchase all rights out in the 
ocean, too? 

Mr. Booes. Well, that’s an interesting question. 

Mr. Parman. There is where that difference in cost comes. Maybe 

is 4 cents without the tidelands and 3 cents with it. 

Mr. Bocas. It isa very interesting point, Mr. Patman, but, of course, 
Louisiana owns the tidelands. 

Mr. Murer. Mr. Boggs, maybe you can straighten me out on a 
piece of history. 

Mr. Boges. You know, there is a gentleman here from the Missouri 
Historical Societ y— 

Mr. Muurer. I will give you my question, if you care to answer it. 
Coney Island, which is my district, has been celebrating a festival 
for a week known as Mardi Gras Week for as long as anybody from 
New York can remember. Who copied from whom / 

Mr. Bocas. Well, 1 am quite certain that the Mardi Gras Week, if 
it is a celebrated week before the beginning of Lent—when is it 
celebrated 

Mr. Murer. It is the second week in September. 

Mr. Boces. Well, that is not the right date. 

Mr. Hiestanp. Mr. Chairman, if it is in order, 1 would like to ask 
Mr. Boggs to define the southern boundary of Louisiana. 

Mr. Boges. The southern boundary of Louisiana ¢ 

Mr. Hirsranp. Yes. 

Mr. Boges. Well, it is to the end of the Continental Shelf, 

Mr. Hresranp. That is what I wanted to know. 

The Ciuamnman. All right, Mr. Boggs. Are there any further 
questions of Mr. Boggs before he presents his witnesses / 

Mr. Bocas. Mr. Chairman, I have Admiral Ryan here, a very dis- 
tinguished retired naval officer, who represents the State of Loui- 
siana and the city of New Orleans and the sesquicentennial commis- 
sion. Mr. Curtis has a witness, too. So we may present whichever 
one vou desire, Mr. Chairman. 

The Crarmman. You can proceed in any way that you care to, 

Mr. Curtis—— 

Mr. Boas. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Semsrott, from the Missouri Historical Society. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. SEMSROTT, PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATED 
RETAILERS OF ST. LOUIS 


Mr. Semsrorr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Semsrott, William H. Semsrott. I am president of the As- 
sociated Retailers in St. Louis, which is a trade association of retail 
merchants. 
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I reside in St. Louis. However, I am here this morning in behalf 
of Congressman Curtis’ bill, H. R. 2523, and the distinguished gen 
tleman from Louisiana, his bill, H. R. 1917. not only as a citizen 
but as a director and the assistant treasurer of the Missouri Historica! 
Soc lety. 

I think Mr. Boggs has adequately covered the importance of the 
Louisiana purchase in the history of the United Sattes. As he stated, 
it is generally agreed that it was 1 of the 3 most creative events that 
ever ‘occurred In our history, taking place with the Declaration of 
Independence e and the m: aking of the Constitution. 

As you gentlemen know, it truly happened that in two strikes of 
the pen the United States doubled itself in size. extended its bound 
aries by some thousand miles, virtually to the waters of the Pacific, 
and became in that instant a world power. 

Concurrent with that event, gentlemen, and immediately there 
atter, Lewis and Clark were commissioned to explore to the head 
waters of the Missouri River and thence to the Pacific in an effort 
to find and to explore this vast domain which it is said is the miost 
bountiful section of land on the face of the globe. Lewis and Clark 
were successful and made their report, and immediately thereafter 
the United States Government began a program which was continued 
until through today, of opening the lands to the homesteaders, of get 
ting the communications and transportation enterprises started, and 
lending assistance and encouragement to othe enterpreneurs, by whose 
enterprise the United States was made stronger and more stable. 

So, in my opinion, at least, there is little or no question of the pro 
priety of the United States Government commemorating the ses- 
quicentennial of the Louisiana Purchase. 

I am delighted to join with the ve ntleman from Louisiana in seek 
ing and urging the ap prov al of this committee th: it the Government 
show and make possible its cooperation toward the issuance of the 
50-cent commemorative coin. 

We in St. Louis, through the Missouri Historical Society, which I 
represent this morning, together with other organizations in St. Louis. 
also plan appropriate ceremonies and festivities in connection with 
the sesquicentennial. 

The Missouri Historical Society surely is entitled to recognition as 
a’ sponsor in these events. It was founded in 1866, and in 1875 the 
scope of its purposes was enlarged to include the acquisition and to 
act as a repository for historical data in connection with the entire 
Louisiana Purchase Territory. 

In that connection, we have acquired over a million documents, in 
cluding well over 1,000 letters of President Jetferson and the original 
journals of Lewis and Clark expedition. 

It is not a dead museum in any sense of the word, gentlemen. We 
pride ourselves in St. Louis on our Missouri Historical Society in that 
it is an institution of real public service. We have educational pro 
grams for the children, and our archives, our library, and our other 
treasured data are constantly made available without charge to stu 
dents, historians. business houses. commercial enterprises, in connec 
tion with their work on history and of the Louisiana Purchase. 

One of the most interesting documents. I believe, in our possession 
is the general letter of credit which was written by President Jetfer- 
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son to Gen. Meriwether Lewis—I have a copy of it with me if any 
gentleman of the committee would like to see it—in which President 
Jefferson pledged the entire credit of the United States to Meri- 
wether Lewis if that credit was necessary in his work of exploration 
in the territory and to the Pacific. 

And so it seems quite appropriate to us that the Missouri Historical 
Society, together with other organizations, such as the Missouri Doc- 
uments Foundation, the Jefferson National Memorial Association, 
should sort of join up in St. Louis and have our centennial or sesqui- 
centennial celebration. 

In that connection, we have invited the governors of the States 
which were carved out of the territory to join with us this spring and 
summer for our activities. 

We led off on the 30th of April with the Ist day of sale of the ses- 
guicentennial commemorative stamp which has been authorized by 
the Post Office Department. 

I am glad to see that Louisiana and the folks of the South are tak- 
ing an interest in this event, and I hope that the committee will join 
with us in recognizing this 150th anniversary of the purchase by au- 
thorizing the issuance of the special 50-cent commemorative coin, 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, for your convenience, if any of you 
would care to refresh your memories on the actual appearance of 
some of the commemorative coins which Congressman Boggs has men- 
tioned to you, I have a catalog with me in which the illustrations are 
very clear. I brought a specimen of the Carver Washington coin, 
which is the most recent commemorative 50-cent piece, and the dollar 
coins which are authorized for the centennial of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase in 1903. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. If there are any questions—— 

Mr. Parman. A question, Mr. Chairman: 

Since you are familiar with the history of Missouri, I would like 
to ask you about something that happened many years ago. 

We have a building in Marshall, Tex., part of the district that I 
have the honor to represent, which says, “The former capital of the 
State of Missouri,” and it even gives the name of the governor and 
the attorney general and all of them on a plaque in this building. 

Do you know anything about the removal of the capital of the State 
of Missouri to Texas? 

Mr. Semsrorr. Only to this extent, sir, and I am not an authority 
on history of my own State, but I believe that Governor Clayborn, 
of Missouri, at that time was believed to have Confederate or southern 
leanings and apparently his belief was activated by his taking the 
government of Missouri to Marshall, Tex., where it survived for a 
period of several months. That is, it was not a legal survival, but 
nevertheless I believe that that was the incident by which it was alleged 
that the government of Missouri was removed to the State of Texas. 

Mr. ParmMan. Yes; I understand the entire staff was carried there, 
and they paid their debts through the use of checks issued. 

Mr. Semsrorr. Yes. 

Mr. Parman. And mailed from Marshall. 

Mr. Semsrorr. I think that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, may I comment there? 
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I understand you have the great seal of the State of Missouri down 
there still, and we were trying to arrange a swap for Steve Austin’s 
body which we have in Potosi, Mo., for that great seal. 

Mr, Parman. Possibly we can get up a trade. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. Are there questions of the gentleman ? 

Mr. Semsrorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and 
gentlemen. 

The Cuatrman. I wonder, Mr. Semsrott, if you could give us the 
names of the several organizations which have been created in respect 
to this sesquicentennial. You mentioned the Missouri Historical So- 
ciety and Mr. Boggs in his bill has mentioned the Louisiana Purchase 
150th Anniversary Association. How many organizations are there? 

Admiral Ryan. Mr. Chairman, the Louisiana Purchase 150th Anni- 
versary Association is a New Orleans organization. I intend to cover 
that. 

Mr. Boees. Nonprofit corporation. 

Admiral Ryan. Organized by leading citizens roughly at the end 
of 1951. 

Mr. Boees. Organized exclusively for the purpose of adequately 
celebrating this event. In addition to that, in Louisiana we have 
the Louisiana Sesquicentennial Commission which is organized by 
an act of the legislature and is made up of prominent citizens from 
throughout the State. 

Moreover, working on this matter in our community is the Interna- 
tional House, which 1s a valleywide organization, extending all the way 
through the Mississippi Valley, and the International Trade Mart, 
which roughly parallels the work of the International House in the 
field of trade, plus the various public agencies—the Board of Com- 
missioners of the Port of New Orleans, and the Chamber of Commerce 
of the City of New Orleans, and the Commerce and Industry Depart- 
ment of the State of Louisiana. 

Mr. Kitpurn. Mr. Chairman, off the record. 

(Statement off the record. ) 

Mr. Htestanp. Mr. Chairman, would it be all right if the gentleman 
circulates those designs of the coins so we may see them ? 

The Cuatrman. Yes; I think it might be interesting if they would 
pass them around to the committee. 

I am sorry to interrupt you, Admiral Ryan, but I thought we should 
have something in the record. If there are other organizations in the 
States which have been organized for this purpose, or taken over the 
supervision of the sesquicentennial celebration in the States, perhaps 
we should have that. 

Mr. Boges. Mr. Chairman, I am unable to give you that, but I do 
know there are quite a few organizations in other States. I know that 
Arkansas is very much interested. Maybe Mr. Semsrott knows about 
some of the other Midwestern States. 

Do you know about activities in some of the other States ? 

Mr. Semsrorr. Only to this extent, gentlemen and Mr. Boggs: That 
we in St. Louis have been informed through the overall citizens com- 
mittee appointed by our city administration of their interest in the 
sesquicentennial of the purchase, and of their willingness to join in 
such activities as may be arranged. 
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Mr. Bocas. Well, I know there is a group from Louisiana going to 
your celebration April 30. 

Mr. Semsrorr. Yes. 

Mr. Bocas. And the governors and the delegations from each of the 
17 States will participate in this celebration when President Eisen- 
hower comes down to Ecateiane later this year. 


STATEMENT OF ADM. THOMAS JOHN RYAN 


Admiral Ryan. I think we could also say with some safety that 
there is an organization—I am not prepared to say just what it is—it 
must. be in Minnesota, because come the breaking of the ice in the Mis- 
sissippi River one of our planned events is to have bar ges, replicas of 
those which were in use, at or about 1803, start near the headwaters of 
the Mississippi and come down the river picking up cargo en route. So 
I know that there is an organization near the headwaters of the Missis- 
sippi. I think we could. say safely that in response to “sean! the 
letters from Missouri and also to my certain knowledge letters from 
the Governor of Louisiana to governors of all States which in whole 
or in part are now in the territory, stating what the general plan was 
of the Louisiana Sesquicentennial Commission, and ‘the 150th Anni- 
versary Association, and asking participation and cooperation of the 
governors of other States in order to make it a general valley project 
rather than a local project. 

Mr. Brown. May Task Mr. Boggs one question 4 

I voted for the tidelands bill some time ago, but the question disturb- 
ing me now 1s: How are Oklahoma and lowa going to get their part ? 
The tidelands belong to Louisiana, but it looks like Oklahoma and 
Towa should have a share in same. 

Mr. Boces. The thing that is disturbing me, Mr. Brown, is to make 
sure that Louisiana gets its tidelands. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed, Admiral Ryan. 

Admiral Ryan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
thank you very much for this opportunity to appear before you. I 
represent the Sesquicentennial Commission of the State of Louisiana, 
and the Louisiana Purchase 150th Anniversary Association, 

The Sesquicentennial Commission of the State of Louisiana is a 
public board created by an act of the legislature and whose members 
were appointed by the Governor pursuant to this legislative act. 

The Louisiana Purchase 150th Anniversary Association is a non- 
profit corporation organized by leading citizens of the city of New 
Orleans for the purpose of properly commemorating this great his- 
torical event. 

The association has been functioning since early 1952. The chair- 
man of the commission and the president of the association are the 
same person. 

My name is Thomas John Ryan. On June 30, 1950, T was trans- 
ferred to the retired list of the Navy after 30 years’ service with the 
rank of rear admiral. Since Oc tober of 1950 T have been supple- 
menting my retired pay as a full-time agent for an old-line life 
insurance ‘omMpany. 

If we were more familiar with the bill of our friends from Missouri 
T would certainly have all these temarks apply to them, I believe. 
However, not having seen it, I can only say that IT am sure that we 
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are all in accord and what I have to say here applies to the general 
intent of the bill submitted by Mr. Curtis. 

We seek your sympathetic consideration and favorable action on 
H. R. 1917 introduced by Congressman Boggs to have a commemora- 
tive 50-cent piece coined and distributed as part of the national recog 
nition of the 150th anniversary of the Louisiana Purchase. 

Now, in thinking about any great historical event, I have—I don't 
know whether it is an idiosynerasy, but one image always sticks in 
my mind. The other events are more or less background. 

With reference to the purchase of the Louisiana Territory, the 
image which sticks in my mind is Mr. Livingston, who had been in 
France for about 18 months trying to negotiate the purchase of New 
Orleans for $2 million. Then a few days after Easter Sunday of 
1803, he and Tallevrand met at a social function and Talleyrand says, 
“You can have all of Louisiana now if you like it,” and Mr. Livingston 
replies somewhat to the effect that his instructions didn't go beyond 
New Orleans. But then he was able to delay negotiations for 3 or 4 
days and Mr. Monroe, who had been specially sent over to assist him, 
arrived. So the two of them put their heads together; although we 
laugh now about $15 million I rather guess that in those early days of 
our Nation it was quite a large sum, and they knew that there would 


he trouble about raising the amount of money. They knew that they 
were exceeding their authority. They couldn't send a telegram o1 
a radio message to somebody. But the two of them went ahead and 


negotiated and made the purchase for the whole Territory, far exceed- 
ing their authority and their instructions. 

To my mind, that epitomizes the individual initiative, enterprise, 
and personal courage of these two men. It stands also for the United 
States. 

By exceeding their instructions, they acquired for our Nation more 
territory, more wealth, more natural resources than in the Original 
Thirteen States. 

By this act, and equally important, the subsequent approval of 
President Thomas Jefferson on October 20, 1803, and the approval 
of the United States Senate, the Louisiana Purchase was consummated. 

As stated to vou by Congressman Boggs, in our view only two 
events in all of United States history take precedence over the 
Louisiana Purchase. Those events are the Revolution of 1776 and 
the adoption of the Constitution in 1789. 

Much has been made of the statement that the Louisiana Pur 
chase is America’s “best buy”—one-third of the Nation's territory 
at 4 cents an acre. Even more has been written of what might have 
transpired if the purchase had not been consummated. But to me 
the outstanding facts are these: For 250 years prior to 1803. the 
Territory had been a constant drain on the French and the span Si. 
Since 1803, under the control of the United States, this Territory 
has flourished. and it has flourished because of American initiative, 
industry, and courage. It is now one of the richest areas in the world. 
And, furthermore, in this day and age, it is an area in which the 
powers of government exist only by the consent of the governed. 

The material and political benefits of this purchase have been 
of inestimable value to the United States as a whole. It seems to 
me, however, that married to these considerations and probably 
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transcending them in the light of world events today is the sym- 
bolism of this great historical event. The benefits and triumphs 
of individual initiative, enterprise, and courage in a free world 
as opposed to the regimentation of a totalitarian state. 

Accordingly, the Louisiana Sesquicentennial Commission and the 
Louisiana Purchase 150th Anniversary Association have set out to 
commemorate this great historical event on a local, a national, and 
an international scale. 

One local observance may have come to your attention, during the 
national telecast of the Sugar Bowl game on the Ist of January, 
this year. Just recently here in Washington the Louisiana Purchase 
Mardi Gras ball was an observance of the sesquicentennial on a 
national scale. It was gratifying to find that all 17 States which 
now comprise the purchase territory participated in this ball, as 
did the Vice President of the United States. 

The President will come to New Orleans during the latter part 
of this year to meet with the President of France as a climax of 
our planned program. 

We therefore request your favorable action on Congressman Boggs’ 
bill, H. R. 1917, and general favorable consideration of the bill of 
our friends in Missouri, as part of the national recognition and com- 
memoration of the 150th anniversary of the Louisiana Purchase. 

Mr. Berrs. Mr. Chairman, this is off the record, and may not be 
germane to the subject, but it might be interesting to these historians 
here—— 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Ryan. I can assure the gentleman—this is off the record, 
if you please. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Mr. Chairman. 

The Crarrman. Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Another off-the-record remark. 

(Statement off the record. ) 

The Cuatrman. Have you any information as to the manner of 
raising the money, as an interesting historical sideline? 

Admiral Ryan. What, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. Why France happened to suggest that they would 
sell the Louisiana Territory for $15 million ? 

Admiral Ryan. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. May I suggest—I don’t know whether it is true or 
not, but all of the information I have—I suggest for your reading a 
very interesting article in the March Reader’s Digest. 

Admiral Ryan. I know generally how it was. Bonaparte 

The CuHarrman. Bonaparte, according to this article, was in his bath 
when he received this idea of selling Louisiana and his brothers called 
attention to the fact that in the treaty by which the Territory was 
transferred from Spain to France there was a provision that it would 
not be sold. I wonder if we are getting into any international com- 
plications by reason of that situation. 

Then the irony of it was—I should say, preceding that, France and 
England were about to go to war, and Napoleon needed this money 
for that purpose—and the irony of it is when we issued the bonds here 
they were purchased by a London bank in London, England, which 
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made available the funds by which Napoleon carried on the war with 
Great Britain. It is an interesting sidelight. 

Are there any 

Admiral Ryan. In that connection, Mr. Chairman—off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

The Cuairman. Napoleon also had in mind that there were also 
something like 30 British warships in the Gulf of Mexico at the time 
ready to attack them. 

(Further remarks off the record.) 

The Cnarrman. Are there further questions of the witness? 

Mr. McDonoven. Mr. Chairman, I] would like to observe for the 
record that the only thing that exceeds the admission of this Territory 
to the United States is the admission of California in 1850. 

Mr. Mvuvrer. Mr. Chairman, don’t you think we ought to get an 
expression of opinion as to the quantity—I notice Mr. Boggs’ bill 
limits the quantity to 5 million pieces, while there is no limitation in 
that of Mr. Curtis’ bill. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Multer, we have Mr. Howard, Assistant Diree- 
tor of the Mint, who possibly will take that up. 

Are there further questions or statements while Admiral Ryan is 
on the stand ? 

If not, we are very grateful to you, Admiral, for coming here today. 

Admiral Ryax. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is very gracious 
of you to permit me to testify in behalf of our groups, and I have 
enjoved it very much. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Have Mr. Curtis and Mr. Boggs anything furt! 
before we call Mr. Howard / 

Mr. Bocas. We may have some rebuttal. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Howard, Mr. Leland Howard, who I wnder 
stand is Assistant Director of the Mint. 

The committee will be very happy to have you proceed. 


STATEMENT OF LELAND HOWARD, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF THE 
MINT 


Mr. Howarp. My name is Leland Howard. I am Assistant Director 
of the Mint. Mrs. Ross, the Director of the Mint, was unable to be 
here today. She has a slight cold and she told me to tell you she was 
very sorry that she could not appear. 

The Cuarrman. We are very sorry that she could not appear. She 
has been before this committee on other occasions. We have always 
enjoyed her visits. 

Mr. Howarp. Each witness that has appeared up to now had a pleas- 
ant task. Mine is not quite so pleasant, because as representative of 
the Bureau of the Mint, the Treasury Department, I am here to oppose 
this bill, and give their views as to why we oppose commemorative- 
coin bills. 

I wish to state at the outset that the Treasury Department does not 
oppose the bill under discussion because of the event to be commemo 
rated. We oppose this measure in accordance with out long-standing 
policy against commemorative coins. There is no doubt as to the mer its 
of the event under consideration. We feel that if Congress wishes to 
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memorialize this event they could do it by authorizing a medal in leu 
of a coin. 

We feel that the coinage system of the United States was designed 
to facilitate trade, and we believe that coins should serve as a medium 
of exchange and should not be used as a fund-raising device. 

We do not think that too many coin designs should be in circulation 
because it can confuse the public. 

Congress in 1890 prohibited changing a coin design more often than 
once in 25 years. We believe that this was a good law and, as I said a 
moment ago, we believe that too many designs confuse the public. 

I wish to point out that commemorative coins have not been success- 
ful as fund raisers. I have here a rather lengthy tabulation which, if 
you desire to insert in the record you may do so, but it is lengthy, which 
shows the number of commemorative coins that have been struck and 
the number that have been returned to the mint for melting. 

Incidentally, it is noted from this tabulation that there was a com- 
memorative coin for the LO00th anniversay of the Louisiana Purchase. 
There were 250,000 81 gold pieces struck for this purpose, and of that 
number 215.250 were returned tothe mint and melted. In other words, 
only 34,750 were sold. And from a book published by the American 
Numismatic Society I note the following statement : 

In order to facilitate the sale of these pieces, quantities of them were mounted 
for jewelry purposes. 

In other words, they had trouble disposing of the 34,000, 

President Hoover, as early as 1930, vetoed a bill authorizing coins 
commemorating the Gadsden Purchase. Secretary Mellon and all 
sueceeding Secretaries of the Treasury have opposed all commemora- 
tive-coin bills. 

I could quote to you at length the expressions of the executive 
branch concerning commemorative coin bills, but I believe the most 
thorough study of them was made by the predecessor of this committee, 
namely, the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

House Report 101, 76th Congress, Ist session, resulting from exten- 
sive hearings, strongly deplored the abuse inherent in commemorative 
coins. I quote the following from this report : 

In all cases the coins are delivered by the mint to the agent named in the 
act. Practice on the part of the interested organizations appears to have grown 
up of delivering a large number of such coins to dealers for disposal to the 
public. There is no control over the charge which dealers may make. It is 
conceded that individuals may pay what they please for a coin, but attention 
is Called to the fact that it is the intention of the Congress when the coins are 
authorized that the proceeds of the sale of such coins at a reasonable profit 
shall be applied to the cost of the celebration which they are intended to 
memorialize. 

When coins are gathered up by dealers and offered at such absurd premiums, 
the profits do not go then to the organization, but to individual merchants. 

No country in the world permits such abuse of its coinage as has been per- 
mitted in this country. 

The practice of issuing Commetorative coins is so entrenched that determined 
resistance seems called for. Every time the importunities of an organization 
for special coins are yielded to, the defense against the whole pernicious policy 
is weakened. 


That quotation, gentlemen, is not from the executive branch but 
from the legislative branch after an extensive investigation. No 
doubt there are some members of this committee who participated in 
those hearings. 
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You will recall that as a result of the hearings and this report Con- 
gress passed an act prohibiting further issuance of commemorative 
coins under acts then outstanding. 

What was true then is true now. For the past several years we 
have had one commemorative coin, and I point out that sets of these 
coins have been sold exclusively by dealers. 

Now, I mentioned sets—not individuals 

Mr. Kitsurn. Right in there, I don’t understand what you mean 
when you say it is “sold by dealers.” 

Mr. Howarp. Well, a eood example, sir, is that ad right there 
[indicating|. There is a large department store selling a set of those 
coins, $10 a set. The sets are sold exclusively by dealers, that is, coin 
dealers. 

Mr. Murrer. What coin is that? 

Mr. Howarp. Oh, I didn’t want to mention it. It is the Booker T. 
Washington coin, and also the Washington Carver coin. Here is 
an ad from a dealer which says right down here “exclusive distributor 
for ¢his 1948 issue.” 

Here is 

Mr. Kitpurn. Who gives them the exclusive right to sell them / 

Mr. Howarp. The association, or the committee handling the issue 
of the coins. 

Mr. Kins RN. ] didn't suppose anybody handled it but the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Howarp. No: the Government turns these coins over at face 
value to the committee—that is, turns a 50-cent piece over for 50 
cents—and then the committee sells them at a profit. 

Mr. DoLtincer. Does the Government lose on that transaction ? 
Does it cost them more to produce than they get / 

Mr. Howarp. It depends on what vou call lose. It costs the 
Grovernment money to produce them. The only thing that the Govern 
ment is paid for is the die and furnishing the design. We have to 
bear the expense of striking them, and so forth, 

Now when you get over to seigniorage, if you are thinking about 
selgmiorage, vou do make seigniorage off of the silver in those coins, 
but the Treasury Department is not interested in raising money by 
selgniorage because if we were we could issue more coins of the reoeular 
issue. What we do is issue enough coins to circulate the goods of 
the country. I say we Issue them. We try to. Sometimes we have 
been running behind. 

Mr. Dottincer. On the minting of 5 million 50-cent pieces of 
silver of standard size, would the Government lose any money on 
this transaction if the committee decided this bill should prevail ? 

Mr. Llowarp. The (rovernment would he, out of appropriated 
funds. The Government would get some eigniorage. 

Mr. Dow INGER, If the Crovernment minted some o million COLNS, 
what would they do with them? Would they turn it over to the 
committee / 

Mr. Howarp. At 50 cents each. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. They would pay for those > million cons ? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes. Incidentally—I have not finished my state- 
ment, but vou are speaking about 5 million. This act and all the 
acts relating to commemorative coins are drawn in such a wav that 
these coms are not minted at one time. We get a phone call to 
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mint a couple of thousand and we are in business right then, be- 
cause the act authorizes that we are to deliver them when they call 
for them. 

Mr. Muvrer. But you only make one set of dies? 

Mr. Howarp. We make only one set of dies. 

Mr. Muvrer. After you run the first quantity ordered, you put 
the dies aside until you get another order. 

Mr. Howarp. You have to stop your press, stop your coimage pro- 
gram, if you are running full blast. 

Mr. Murer. But that is what you do every time on other coins. 
If you needed 50-cent coins that are not commemorative coins, you 
would run your order and then stop your press 

Mr. Howarp. But we would run off a complete set of coins, sir. 
We would run several hundred thousand at one time, and not a 
couple of thousand. We would also plan our work in such a way 
that the dies we took out would be finished; in other words, they 
would be run out. We wouldn’t pick a good pair of dies out of the 
press. 

Mr. Barrerr. What would be the maximum cost to the Govern- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Howarp. I have no idea because I don’t know the type de- 
sign they will submit; I don’t know the numbers they order and 
when they order. 

Now this bill, for example, like most bills, says: 


The coins authorized herein shall be issued in such numbers and at such times 
as shall be requested by the Louisiana Purchase— 
et cetera. Then its says: 

None of such coins shall be issued at the expiration of five-year period immdiatel) 
following the enactment of this Act. 

That is long after the event is celebrated. 

Mr. Muurer. Let’s go back to the first part of that, in the event the 
bill passed. What limitation would you want as to the minimum 
quantity that should be ordered at one time ¢ 

Mr. Howarp. Sir, we don’t want the bill to pass. 

Mr. Muvrer. I know, but let’s assume we are going to pass it 
anyway. What if anything, as a matter of the mechanics in your 
department, would you suggest, as to the quantities 4 

Mr. Howarp. I would suggest that the bill state the number and 
produce them at one time, turn them over to them. 

Mr. Barrerr. What would be the maximum cost, then, at one 
time? Let’s get some figure and find out just exactly what it is going 
to cost the Government. 

Mr. Howarp. Well, to make regular half dollars will cost us 
around $814 a thousand. To make a special coin, where you have to 
line up a press and say make 25,000, would cost you probably $15, 
$20 a thousand. If you made 2,000, it would run the cost up. 

Mr. Muurer. How many do you use and run off—pardon me. 

Mr. Barrerr. Would you consider that a fair amount, when 17 
surrounding States are making a substantial contribution to this 
great historical event ? 

Mr. Howarp. Would I consider—— 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes. 

Mr. Howarp. That a fair amount ? 
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Mr. Barrerr. Yes. 

Mr. Howarp. The only thing I can base it on is the number that 
have been made before and returned to the mint for manufacture, 
and I assume that—when this event was celebrated on its 100th 
anniversary I believe they had quite an exposition in St. Louis and 
they didn’t lispose of the 34,000 $1 gold 

Mr. Barrerr. This apparently is going to be much bigger than that 
last event. 

Mr. Howarp. Well, that is generally the hope. It doesn’t always 
pan out. May I continue? 

Mr. Doniincer. May I ask you one question? Don’t you think we 
would be discriminating if we decide to go against the Louisiana Pur 
chase coin when we voted for the Booker T. Washington coin ? 

Mr. Howarp. Sir, you voted against many, many coins and I think it 
would be discriminating against the United States if you did it. be- 
cause a lot of States after being ee the evils of commemorative 
coins—a lot of Congressmen have withdrawn bila. 

The gentleman over here mentioned Ohio. There were several 
Coneressmen called about a Ohio bill for the centennial of Ohio, I 
believe, and after we told them the evils of this thing they didn’t 
introduce the bill. I think you would be discriminating against them. 

Mr. Dotuincer. You are afraid that Congressmen would want to 
have commemorative coins for themselves, if you followed through on 
the principle. 

Mr. Howarp. As T say, and want to say over and over, we are not 
against the Louisiana Purchase or any one event. Weare just against 
using the coinage system asa fund-raising device. 

Mr. Murer. How many 50-cent pieces do you ordinarily strike at 
one time, the 50-cent piece that is in circulation today / 

Mr. Howarp. As a rule, we start a run of 50-cent pieces. We will 
put several presses on them and bring the material up in an ordinary 
fashion. During a year’s time we will strike around 50 million pieces. 

Mr. Mutter. How many would you do at one striking ? 

Mr. Howarb. Strike one at a time. 

Mr. Mutter. I know one at atime. You say you run off or strike 
off 50 million pieces during a vear. Is that press or those presses 
running all the year? 

Mr. Howarp. No. They will run for a period of, say, 10, 15 days. 

Mr. Mucrer. And how many would you strike off in that 10 or 15 
days? 

Mr. Howarp. Well, we will strike off about 45,000 a day, 8-hour day. 
Working overtime, we strike off more. The number would be more if 
we have more presses, but 45,000 per day per press is about what you 
will strike. And we put a pair of dies in and let them run until that 
die wears out, which will probably be 150,000 or 200,000 pieces. I 
should like to continue, if I may. 

Mr. McDonoucn. Before you continue, you said that you objected 
to the coin but you had no objection to the striking of a medal. 

Mr. Howarp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. McDonoucu. Now, you mean that a medal that would not be for 
general circulation 

Mr. Howarp. That is right. 

Mr. McDonoven. Not be legal tender. 
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Mr. Howarp. That is right. We believe that vou can commemorate 
an event with a medal as well as you can with a com. We feel that the 
coin isa fund-raising device. 

Mr. McDonoveHn. Now a medal would be perhaps an odd size. It 
wouldn't be standard size 50-cent or dollar. 

Mr. Howarp, That is right. 

Mr. MceDonoven. It would be of odd design. Tlave you had ex 
perience in casting the medals for commemorative events and have 
you got any history on that? Do the associations take so many 
thousands of them and sell them. or what do they do 4 

Mr. Howarp. We have had limited experience for celebrating cer 
tain events. They do take so many and they se them. We do strike 
many medals, however: for example, what we call private-act medals, 
where you authorize a med: al be given toa certain person. 

Mr. McDonxoven. You struck a medal for the inauguration 4 

Mr. Howarp. No, we did not strike that medal. That was struck 
outside this vear. But we have struck then many times. 

Mr. Meurer. How much would that cost, to strike a medal slightly 
smaller or larger than the half-dollar, or approximately the same size? 

Mr. Howarp. Well, that would depend upon the ‘design and the 
number. Let's assume it has a fairly high relief and you had to str ike 
‘t 3 times: it would cost vou in lots of about 5,000 prob: ably Sz, if it 
were about a 2-inch medal. 

Mr. Muvrer. That would, then, cost the Government more money 
if vou would authorize the striking of a medal ¢ 

Mr. Howarp. No. We assume they would pay us 2 for it: they 
would pav us cost. 

Mr. Meurer. That might make it prohibitive for them, however, if 
it is to run apiece. 

Mr. Howarp. If it is a big medal struck on a medal press—the 
gentleman just mentioned the inauguration medal—similar to that. 
As you know, they struck that medal for 53. 

Mr. Meurer. As of tod: ay, the only commemorative com in cire ula- 
tion, | mean supplied by ‘the mint. is the half-dollar referred to a 
moment ago. 

Mr. Howarp. Yes. 

Mr. Muvrer. Is that being marketed fairly regularly ¢ 

Mr. Howarp. Well, they are trving to market it daily. 

Mr. Muurer. I mean are they calling on the mint regularly for 
coins? 

Mr. Howarp. Well, they call on us from time to time. T think our 
call this vear has been for a few thousand only. 

Mr. McDonoven. Now this becomes legal tender, doesn’t it / 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McDonoven. While if the association were to go to some 
medal-striking organization and make a commemorative medal or 
coin—it wouldn't be a coin because coin is confined to the Government, 
I would say—wouldn’t it be a bigger hindrance to you to have that 
get into general circulation, the possibility of it being counterfeited, 
while this is recognized as legal tender as long as it is in circulation ¢ 

Mr. Howarp. No, I don’t think anybody would counterfeit a medal 
because it would not mean legal tender. — 


Mr. McDonovcu. What ? 
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Mr. Howarp. No one would counterfeit a medal—is it a medal 
You are talking about a medal 4 

Mr. McDonoven. Tam talking about a medal. 

Mr. How arn. They would not counterfeit a medal because they 
would not be able to pass it as money, 

Mr. McDonovgn. Well, mean the danger of it com into cir 
culation and being—I dont know why you say it couldn't be. 

Mr. Muvrer. They might not counterfeit it, but they might imitate 
it and sell it cheaper. 

Mr. McDonovcn. Imitate. yes. If this is recognized as an issuance 
of coin of the United States and in general circulation, there would 
be no question: there would be no worry about the fact it might be 
counterfeited. It is understood to be legal tender. 

Mr. Howarp. If this were to get into circulation, we certainly would 
have a lot of fears because it certainly would confuse the public. 
They really would not know what is going on. 

Mr. McDonxoveu. You mean the Louisiana Purchase coin / 

Mr. Howarp. Coin, yes, because if you had several half dollars 
being circulated side by side, the public would not know what to take. 
Congress recognized that, gentlemen, when they passed the law that 
vou just can't change the design more than 25 vears. Once we adopt 
a design in the mint, we can’t change it for 25 vears. 

Mr. McDoncucu. However, this bill provides, if it were passed 
and these coins were struck, that they would become legal tender and 
they would be worth 50 cents, like any other type of 50-cent piece. 

Mr. Howarp. That is right. 

Mr. McDonoven, You cant prevent them from getting into circu- 
lation, cah vou? People that buy them, if they don’t want to hold 
them for a memento of the occasion, can buy 50 cents worth of some 
thing, can't thiey 

Mr. Howarp. They can do that, but if they have paid $1 or 82 or 85 
for one of them they reluctantly do that. They would have to be a 
little hard up to part with it. They really would need 50 cents. 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Chairman. I think the gentleman is overlooking 
one factor. T shall attempt to illustrate. When IT was a boy of 11 
the World’s Columbian Exposition was being held in Chicago. 1 see 
in the book IT have before me now a picture of the commemorative 
coin issued on that occasion. The picture brings back memories. I 
was very proud to have one of those coins. It built something within 
me, a greater love of country, a personalization, you might say, of 
its traditions. Just having in my possession a coin of the living Amer- 
ica of my boyhood seemed to link me as a participant with Columbus 
and all who had followed in the great adventures in the development 
of the New World. National character is built on a groundwork of 
traditions. Wall not the issuance of a coin commemorating the Louisi- 
ana Purchase dramatize especially with the voung America of today 
the glorious history of our country as that old coin of 1893 so ineffably 
did im my experience / 

Mr. Howarp. Of course, I have no comment on that. T assume, 
though, that if you had received a medal—in fact, you could make a 
medal that is more beautiful than vou could make a coin, because vou 
have more leeway with it. 

Mr. O'Hara. But it hasn't the United States of America back of 
the medal. This which is proposed is the coin of the realm. It 
more than just a medal struck off. 
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Mr. Howarp. But the coin of the realm, sir, is to perform a certain 
function; that is, a medium of exchange. You can’t afford to confuse 
the public. They wouldn’t be taking these. And once you let down 
the bars on one of these commemorative coins, others are immediately 
put forth, 

Now I will give you an example of that. These abuses of com- 
memorative coins got so bad that the committee I referred to held 
hearings and wrote that report that I told you about. They then 
passed a bill prohibiting the issuance of the then commemorative coins 
outstanding. 

Now, there were no commemorative new issues from 1937 until 1946, 
in the 79th Congress. During the last day of that Congress, two 
bills went through; one of them the Booker T. Washington bill and 
another one the Iowa bill. Immediately in the 80th Congress there 
were 26 bills introduced for commemorative, coins. And we held 
hearing after hearing on that and finally two of them passed Congress 
and it was necessary for the President to veto them. 

That happened to be President Truman. President Hoover has 
vetoed them. And Andrew Mellon has written letters that were de- 
nouncing this practice. Those men thought this thing out. Congress 
thought it out when they wrote this report. They did not think it 
a good thing. 

In 1890 when Congress passed a law prohibiting the mint or the 
Treasury Department or the executive branch from changing the 
design of coin more often than once in 25 years, they realized a change 
in a coin design was a bad thing. 

Mr. O'Hara. Might I suggest to the gentleman that what was good 
and advisable in 1890 might appear in another light under the cir- 
cumstances obtaining 63 years later? At the present time we are 
facing serious perils. In the necessities of national defense we are 
spending at such a rate that our national indebtedness has reached a 
figure that is frightening. There is no telling how long we will have 
io continue this spending for defense. Under the circumstances the 
issuance of the commemorative coin proposed could well prove to be 
the most effective manner possible for the building of the morale of 
our people. When the Louisiana Purchase was negotiated our people 
were staggered by the apparent impossibility of meeting a purchase 
price of $15 million. That seemed then as formidable a financial 
problem as the problem we face now in the financing of the cold war. 
The issuance of a coin commemorating the sesquicentennial of the 
Louisiana Purchase it seems to me would be just the needle in the arm 
that we need to give us the courage and faith to plunge through the 
perplexities of the present situation. A commemorative coin is 
among the intangibles that cannot be evaluated by the inconvenience 
its issue imposes upon the mint. But human nature is deeply bedded 
in such intangibles and it often is from the neglect of such that ulti- 
mate destruction descends upon the very structure of the tangible 
itself. 

Mr. Merritt. Mr. Chairman, could the Treasury handle this in 
such a manner that the fund-raising aspect would be eliminated ? 

Mr. Howarp. I am afraid if you did that, sir, the coin would not 
be desired. 

Mr. Merriti. That is what I thought. 
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Mr. Howarp. As I said awhile ago—and I have these sheets—if you 
want to look at them—we have these things and made them and they 
come back to the mint. They have not been a success as fund raisers. 
They just haven't been a fund-raising success. 

What happens is that the organization has them. They have paid 
forthem. And if they can sel] ~_ for 60 cents, that makes 10 cents 
per coin and they will sell them. A dealer will get them. Then the 
dealers hold them and the price immediately goes up to a higher price. 

Now when I say that I am not saying that Louisi: ane people would 
do that, but all Lam saying is what past history has shown. 

And in this report of Congress, some of the bills that this re port 
criticizes—incident: ally . Congressman Boggs mentioned these. The 
first one he mentioned is the Texas centennial. Right in that report 
is a little story about the Texas centennial. The next one is Daniel 
Boone bicentennial. That happens to be Kentucky, Mr. Spence, Con- 
gressman Spence. Arkansas coin, that 1s one that Congressman Boggs 
mentioned. 

The predecessor to this very committee went into this thing. They 
thought it was a bad thing. And when I come here representing the 
Treasury Department, we feel that Congress has opposed these things 
along with us. 

We seem to be able to hold them back for a certain length of time 
and then they break through. But every one of them are bad. I can 
read you the testimony on this bill, that is on the bill relative to that 
coin that is selling for $10 [indicating], and show you where they 
agreed with the committee that they would sell for $1. I can tell you 
at that hearing I gave—I happened to be testifying on that bill and 
I pointed this ‘out. And the chairman of that committee said, “What 
we seek here is to avoid speculation and fraudulent practice via proper 
control, and we have the assurance of the Booker T. Washington As- 
sociation that they will protect these coins from such fraudulent and 
speculative manipulations.” 

Now that is what he said to me, after I had said that the experience 
with these coins had been bad. 

Mr. Mutter. In the first issue of that coin, only about 10 percent of 
it came back to the mint; is that right? 

Mr. Howarp. Booker T.? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes. 

Mr. Howarp. That cein is still being held by banks, and so forth. 

Mr. Mutter. Yes. 

Mr. Howarp. They haven’t sent it back yet. We do not know what 
they will eventually send back. 

Mr. Mutter. Isn't it fair to assume that if the first issue of the 
Booker T. Washington half-dollar piece—the first issue was almost 
$3 million, and of that $314,000 were returned for melting. Then you 
reissued over $2 million, which are now in circulation, or circulated: 
isn’t that so? 

Mr. Howarp. The detailed facts on that coin I do not have with 
me. But let me tell the story 

Mr. Mutter. I am looking at the third page of the document you 
just sent up to us. 

Mr. Howarp. I want to tell you about that, why they have not come 
back, and why they haven’t been melted: 
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Where we say number of pieces melted, that coin originally was out 
for 5 years. Then it was extended with Carver on it for 3 more years, 
That second bill was drawn in such a way that we have to melt ‘down 
the old coins when they request us to, and make the new coin. We are 
holding in the mint several million of those pieces, which we coined 
and which never left the mint, and which we will melt down if they 
tell us to. and make the new half dollar out of it with the design of 
both of them on it. 

Now, we haven't melted those vet. 

Mr. Murer. Tell me this: The second issue of 2.2 million pieces 
that were coined: How many of those have been issued 

Mr. Howarp. Oh, | would say—now, this is an offhand statement. 
and T would like to correct the record—there have not been 25,000 of 
them delivered from the mint. [Twill tell you why they were coined: 
They made a plan or plans to distribute those on a national seale, 
and they had us coin a lot of them in a hurry and after they were 
coined the plan fell through and we still have the coins. 

We have paid out very few of them, 

The Cuammayn. Are there further questions of the witness ? 

Mr. Howarp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to stress the Department’ s 

attitude on these, and again LT wish to say, especially to Congressman 

Boggs and Congressman Curtis, that Iam not here to set sights on 
their bill. It is on the general commemorative coin problem that we 
are opposed to and it is not a pleasant thing to do, to keep coming 
down here every so often and opposing something always. It would 
be much easier if we came down here and were trying to get something, 
instead of opposing. But we do feel strongly about these, and the 
Department feels strongly about them, and “they have for years. 

I believe that a great many of you gentlemen who have been on this 
committee for years know the story very well. We hope that if you 
do want to memorialize this occasion that you see fit to do it by a 
medal instead of a coin, because we think it is not up to the dignity 
of our coinage system to be raising funds in this manner. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Howard. 

We have had this matter up on several occasions. 

Mr. Mumma. Mr, Chairman, would a medal necessarily have or 
customarily do have the same silver content as the half dollar ¢ 

Mr. Howarp. No; the medal could be made out of bronze, for 
example. A while ago when I was talking about the cost of a medal 
I was talking about a large medal made on a regular medal press, 
with a high relief design. | was talking about a very dignified object 
of art. You can reduce the relief, make a low design, strike the medal 
on a coinage press. You can strike a medal slightly larger than a half 
dollar. The cost would be very low. If struck in any quantity at all, 
you should be able to strike them for 30 or 35 cents. 

Mr. MumMa. Rather than 

Mr. Howarp. Yes: the $2 medal IT happened to mention because the 
gentleman was talking to me about a presidential medal that was 
just turned out and that is either a 3-inch or a 2384-inch medal. 

Mr. Murrer. What size do you say the 35-cent medal would be / 
Mr. Howarp, It could be a little larger than a half dollar, sa 
between a half dollar and a dollar. A dollar is an inch and a half 
in diameter, and a half dollar is about 1.2 inches in diameter. It 

could be bet ween those. 
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Mr. Spence. What percentage of the Commemorative go 
circulation / 

Mr. Howarp, Not very many. And I say that because if they do go 
into circulation and sémebody gets one, they will usually write to us 
about it and want to know what they have. Not more than a week 
ago one of these Booker ‘T. Washington coins got in circulation and 
they called us from one of the 10-cent stores. Someone had tried to 
pass it and they were having a terrific argument over it not being a 
coin, That is why I answered the gentleman a minute ago that if 
they get into circulation we would have a very tough time. 

] night Say that a lot of those Booker Washington cols were 
sold for 60 cents. So they were sold slightly above premium. I be 
lieve they were sold to concerns who in turn used them as an advet 
tising media and gave them to people who did turn them loose. 

One peculiar thing about the mint, the position we are im is that 
we come down here and oppose bills and then if they are passed and 
the coms are put out, it seems that the publie takes it out on us for 
issuing the coins. They write—we get letters every day giving us the 
devil for putting out coins, or wanting to know why they have to pay 
a dollar for a certain com or SZ when its only worth 50 cents. 

We get the criticism for hay ing put the coins out. and we opposed 
the issuance of the coins. 

Mr. Spence. It is my understanding that the Booker T. Washing 
ton Foundation, or whatever the organization was, disposed of those 
coins directly. That is the impression I think the committee had. 

Mr. How.Arp. They disposed of some individual coms clirectly, 
but all their sets since, T would sav. 146 or 1947 have been disposed 
of through dealers on an exclusive basis. 

Here is one that says it is exclusive. There they were selling them 
for 87.50 a set. is another ad for 88.50. 

Mr. Meurer. Do you know what those dealers pay for them 4 

Mr. Howarp. [have no idea. I don't have any idea. 

Mr. Mumma. I think I paid the foundation S2 each for them. I 
had some friends in that group that I wanted to give something, and 
I can remember paying to the foundation directly about a year ago 
$2 each for them. 

Mr. Boaes. That is right. All of us did. 

Mr. Howarp. That is for an individual coin from one mint. 

Mr. Meurer. I think in this instance the authors of the bill might 
go along with the provision, that within a 5-vear period the coins 
may not be resold for more than $2. That might stop the dealers 
traflicking in them. 

Mr. Howarp. Not more than 82 

Mr. Muurer. Yes. 

Mr. Howarp. Sir, I don’t know; I am not a lawyer, but could you 
pass a bill saying that a coin could not be sold? In other words, after 
the association sold it for $2, you mean I couldn’t sell it for S10 if 
somebody offered me S10 for it ¢ 

Mr. Murer. If it is legal tender, we can control what can be done 
with it: can’t we / 

Mr. Howarp. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. How would you enforce it 

The Well, are there further questions 
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Mr. Howarp. I would like to get one thing straight, and that is 
the device that has been used in ‘selling these coins ‘through dealers 
and giving the exclusive on them is by selling sets. C ollectors buy 
their coins in sets as a rule. A set consists of one coin from each mint. 

Mr. Berrs. One coin from what ? 

Mr. Howarp. Each mint, like San Francisco, Denver, and Phila- 
delphia. They give the exclusive on the sets. Then they retain the 
coins from one mint and sell those direct. When you bought your 
coin, Congressman, vou bought one coin. I believe the coins are from 
the Philadelphia Mint that are sold individually. 

Mr. O'Hara. Are these ads for one coin or for a set ? 

Mr. Howarp. They are for sets. 

Mr. O'Hara. How many ina set / 

Mr. Howarp. Three ina set. 

Mr. O'Hara. Allright. So that is $2.50—— 

Mr. Howarp. A dollar anda half. 

Mr. O'Hara. A dollar and a half they are asking according to the 
price in the advertisement. 

Mr. Howarp. No: it is $1.50 face value of coins. They are asking 
anywhere from $7.50, $8.50, to $10. 

Mr. O'Hara. One coin or per set of three / 

Mr. Howarp. Per set of three. 

Gentlemen, House Report 101, 76th Congress, just points out ex- 
ample after example. I haven’t taken your time up reading of it; I 
could tell you just one issue after issue that has been handled ‘in 
the same maner. 

Mr. Mutrer. Were you going to suggest these be minted in only 
one mint, so as to avoid that set business ? 

Mr. Howarp. Sir, I have tried my best to suggest that they not be 
minted at all, because we feel if they are minted you will have a 
flood of others. 

In other words, right today one of the main arguments that has 
been put forth for this bill is the fact that there is a Booker T. Wash- 
ington coin out. If you pass this one, then they will say “T here is a 
Booker T. Washington and a Louisiana Purchase coin.” 

Mr. Mvtrer. Suppose we want to be stubborn and pass it anyway ? 
What would you prefer: that all the mints make them, or only one 
mint make them ? 

Mr. Howarp. If you are stubborn in passing it, we will do what- 
ever you say, and do it witha smile. 

Mr. Mutter. I just wondered what your idea would be; whether 
it should go through all the mints, or only one mint. 

Mr. Howarp. I hate to get into details because I am afraid you 
will think that that is a weakness on my part of being against com- 
memorative coins. I would rather not help you write ‘the bill. You 
write it, what we rather wish it just w ouldn't be written. 

The CuarrmMan. Any further questions ? 

Thank you, Mr. Howard, very very much. 

I think we have the report of the Committee on Coinage, Weights 
and Measures, to consider as to its flexibility when we go in execu- 
tive session. 

Mr. Boggs, have you any rebuttal ? 

Mr. Bocas. Mr. Chairman, I know the hour is rather late. I just 
want to take 1 minute. ' 
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I thoroughly appreciate the position that the mint has taken. I was 
on this committee when this business was before us in the past. I 
think the weakness of their position is to be flatfootedly against any 
type of commemorative coin. 

Now, we had the same proposition with commemorative stamps 
and we finally worked it out with the Post Office Department whereby 
the Post Office Department would recognize 12 commemorative stamps 
a year. And the Postmaster General is given the power to issue those 
stamps. As a matter of fact, one is already being issued for this 
celebration on April 30 in the city of St. Louis. 

Now, insofar as the business of collecting coins is concerned, 
whether we pass this bill or not, we are not going to stop people from 
collecting coins. Collecting coins is an ancient hobby of men. Mr. 
Semmsrott here has a book which deals exclusively with American 
coins, but people who collect coins can give you books from all over 
the world, from ancient times. So whether we pass this bill or not, 
the currency of the United States that has some historic significance 
or has some appeal to the mind of men who are interested in this type 
of subject is still going to be sold by these same dealers. 

I am willing to admit, as a matter of principle, that we shouldn’t 
go off here halfcocked and issue a commemorative coin every time 
somebody turns around. But on the other hand, I think it is a short- 
sighted policy to say that this Government will never issue another 
commemorative coin; and I was much taken with the statement of 
Mr. O'Hara, when he pointed out the fact that the great historical 
events in our country today, as much so as anytime, are of great in- 
spirational value to the citizens of our country in the continuing crises 
we face in the world situation. 

So while I am impressed with the fact that you can abuse any- 
thing—it doesn’t make any difference what it is, it can be abused, any 
field of human activity; the fact that there may be some abuse some- 
where down the line and something that has happened in the past 
shouldn’t mean that this great country of ours is going to say, “Well, 
from here on out we will never issue another coin commemorating a 
great event in our history.” 

Insofar as this medal proposition is concerned, with all due respect 
to the mint, they have been trying to peddle that thing around ever 
since I can remember. And somebody over there just got a notion 
that they want to put out some medals. Nobody ever pays any atten- 
tion to that. They have been talking about medals way back when I 
was on this committee. I would like to know how many medals they 
have issued. 

Insofar as cost is concerned, there isn’t any cost to the Government. 
The dies and the other operations are paid for and the coins are bought 
at par. So it doesn’t cost the Government a dime. There is no ques- 
tion of cost involved. 

The only question involved is whether or not at no time in the future 
shall we ever commemorate a great historic event by issuing a com- 
memorative coin. 

I wouldn’t stand before this committee and ask this committee to 
vote out a coin which was not of great historic importance, but this 
one is, and I think this is one of the exceptions that we can very well 
make. 
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Just like the Post Office Department recognized that there were 
events in the history of our country that deserve some special atten- 
tion, so that each year they now issue up to 12 commemorative stamps. 
That is all I have to say insofar as the mechanics of it are concerned. 

Mr. Howard wouldn't discuss them, but we as legislators know that 
we can write in provisions in any legislation preventing abuse. But 
as far as I am concerned, I have no ‘pride of authorship. IT am per- 
fectly willing to let the legislative council and the clerk of this com- 
mittee and the members of this committee whe have had e Xperience in 
these things write this legislation so there wouldn't be any abuse. 

That is all I have. 

Mr. Meurer. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Merritt. Mr. Chairman, would your group be willing to have 
these coins issued directly through a bank, directly avail: ible to any- 
ene, so there is no possibility that any of these associations could 
raise funds as a result of this? 

Mr. Boges. Well— 

Mr. Merritn. That is what I am wanting to find out. Is that the 
purpose? Is it a fund-raising thing more than patriotism / 

Mr. Boces. Well, it is fund raising to this extent, that there are 
collectors of coins and they are interested in issues of coins, just as 
there are collectors of stamps. 

Mr. Merrivi. But your bill, sir-—— 

Mr. Boces. And the Booker T. Washington coin that Mr. Howard 
was referring to and that committee authorized, if there are any 
profits derived therefrom, go to the Memorial Association of Booker 
T. Washington. 

Mr. Then your bill—— 

Mr. Boces. And then there is another point in it: Mr. Howard is 
right about this. Very few of these coins really go into—I mean if 
vou were to go down to the cafeteria and get change, it would be un- 
likely that you would get a Booker T. Washington half dollar. 

Mr. Merrine. But then, you do want the profit-raising fund in the 
thing. You aren't satisfied to just let anybody get one of these coins 
for 56 cents? 

Mr. Boges. Well, as far as Iam concerned, T would be satisfied with 
that, but I think that you would have a problem of distributing the 
coins. 

Mr. Merrinn. But it is your plan for this private association to 
make money off the use, then, of the American coinage system 

Mr. Bocés. Well, if you want to put it that way—— 

Mr. Mutrer. It is net to make money. That money will be used 
for this celebration. 

Mr. Merriti. T know, but I am trying to get it clear in my mind 
that that is one of the objects of this, for a private organization to 
make money off of the American coinage system. 

Mr. Murer. 1 would go along with you and say we shouldn't do 
that. That is not the purpose. This is a nonprofit organization whose 
sole purpose is to run this celebration, and they will use part of the 
proceeds or whatever profit they make—all of it must be used for that 
celebration; isn’t that so? 

Mr. Boages. That is right. 

Mr. Muvrer. There is nobody who will make a penny out of the 
sale of these coins. 
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Mr. Boces. In these other centennials you have had the same 
situation. 

Mr. I know. 

Mr. boees. Granted there may be some abuse somewhere down the 
line, but I think we can legislate against any abuse. 

The CHarrman. Any further questions ¢ 

Mr. No, sir. 

Mr. Muvrer. Mr. Chairman, if I may, please : 

Mr. Boggs, will you give us some opinion on what the quantity 
should be of these coins? Mr. Curtis’ bill is unlimited. There is no 
limitation at all. 

Mr. Boces. The first bill that I had—Mr. Curtis’ bill is identical 
to the first bill I introduced. I got to thinking about it. I felt that 
that was too broad. The language in the bill before you now is sub- 
stantially the same language that was in the Booker T. Washington 
bill, which this Congress passed. As far as I am concerned, on the 
number and the period of vears, why, we could eliminate that. It 
might very well be that rather than 5 million you might want to make 
it 2 million, and rather than 5 years, you might want to make it 3 
years, or 214 years. 

Mr. Mcuvrer. And you and Mr. Curtis are in agreement that the 
Louisiana Purchase 150th Anniversary Association shall be the one 
to have the authority to call upon the mint for the coins in the first 
instance / 

Mr. Boacs. Well, I would like to discuss that further with Mr. 
Curtis, because I am not sure—I think we are, but I don’t know. 

Mr. Hrestranp. Mr. Chairman, what are the dates and duration of 
the celebration ¢ 

Mr. Boees. Our dates are through 1954. Incidentally, in the Mis- 
souri situation, as I understand it—of course, I am reluctant to talk 
here with a Missouri historian sitting here, but I understand that 
the separate transfer of the upper portion of the Louisiana Territory 
took place in 1804, 

Mr. Semsrorr. Ninth of March 1804, Mr. Boggs. 

Mr. Boces. Right. So the Missouri celebration may very well ex- 
tend for several years. 

Mr. Semsrorr. It will begin on the 30th of April and the Master 
Civic Committee will probably extend the festivities into and through 
15-4. 

Mr. Boces. But these are certainly people, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. 
Merrill, who are not out to make any profit. They couldn't if they 
wanted to. 


Mr. Merricy. I really didn’t mean to reflect against their character 


or their selfish motives. It is just whether anything other than the 
general national welfare should profit from the use of coins. I recog 
nize that they are laudable organizations, but whether any organiza 
tion, no matter how lofty its purpose may be, should make a profit 
out of the coinage is the question, in my opinion. 

Mr. Boges. Well, that is the question that we have had before the 
committee in the past on this whole question of commemorative coins. 

Mr. Srringrettow. Mr. Chairman. I have one question | would 
like to ask Mr. Boges. Why clo you advocate a commemorative Col) 


in the amount of 50 cents? Wouldn't your coin be more valuable, say, 
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if it was a 25-cent commemorative coin, inasmuch as there is already 
in existence a commemorative coin, the Booker T. Washington coin, 
in the amount of 50 cents? Why was the amount of 50 cents chosen ? 

Mr. Boces. That is a good question. The answer I would give 
you would be custom. That is as far as I know the answer. Certainly 
in modern times they have all been 50-cent pieces. I saw some gold 
pieces here 

Mr. SrrinGretLow. Yes. 

Mr. Boces. Of an early day. 

The Cuarrman. Well, thank you, Mr. Boggs. 

Mr. Boces. Mr. Chairman, you have certainly been very generous, 
you and the members of the committee, with your time, and I want to 
express my appreciation again. 

Mr. Howarp. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Howarp. Mr. Boggs mentioned stamps and in the same tone 
with coin. There is an entirely different problem. A coin is a 
medium of exchange. A stamp, if it ever gets into the public hands, 
is put on an envelope, dropped in the mail slot, and handled by people 
who are familiar with stamps. There is no relationship between 
cluttering up your medium of exchange and your trade channels with 
a lot of coins and doing the same thing with stamps. 

The second thing Mr. Boggs mentioned was that this would help 
collectors. We make a special coin for collectors. We go out of our 
way to make a proof coin, which we make by hand, and that is avail- 
able to collectors. We also furnish uncirculated coins, which means 
that they have not been in circulation, not worn. 

The third thing Mr. Boggs mentioned, we couldn’t peddle that 
medal bill. He is 100-percent correct, because when you take the 
profit motive out, we don’t have any customers. 

The Cuarrman. Well, thank you, Mr. Howard, 

If there is nothing further, the committee will stand in adjournment 
and meet at the call of the Chair, probably Thursday, in executive 
session. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., Tuesday, March 3, 1953, the com- 
mittee adjourned, to reconvene at the call of the Chair.) 
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